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Zinoviev: ...We will now proceed with the agenda. The 
agrarian question will be dealt with. The reporter, Comrade 
Meyer, has the floor. 


Meyer: Comrades, since the real reporter on this question, 
Comrade Marchlewski, is prevented from speaking here in 
connection with the gratifying advances of the Red Army, | 
must make a substitute report in his place, bringing 


together briefly Comrade Lenin’s Theses£ and the work of 
the Commission. 


The agrarian question has been placed on the agenda by 
the revolution in Eastern and Central Europe, and demands 
not only theoretical but also practical solution. The 
preparatory work for this has up until now been very slight, 
and the Second International has done as good as nothing in 
this area. In general one was satisfied with sketching 
beautiful pictures of the agricultural production of the future 
after the introduction of socialism. But how the rural 
population can be won for the proletarian revolution, and 
what struggles must be carried out to achieve this ideal goal 


—on that the Second International said very little, nor did it 
do anything to prepare something in practice. 


The best elements of the Second International were satisfied 
with polemicizing against the opportunist wing, which, on 
the basis of an incorrect reading of the statistical data, 
claimed in general that there was no question of the 
socialization of landed property, and over and above that, 
that the social revolution could not take root in the 
countryside. On the basis of German _ statistics, the 
revisionists tried to prove that Marxist theories did not apply 
to the countryside, and on the basis of these theories they 
rejected the social struggle and rejected the social 
revolution. Those who did oppose these reformists did so like 
Kautsky—essentially for the purpose simply of proving that 
Marxist theory did apply after all in this field. Further 
practical conclusions were not however drawn from this. 


The attitude of the Communist International to this question 
is a different one. For us it is a question of really 
revolutionizing the countryside. For there can be no doubt 
about this, that without the active participation of broad 
layers of the rural population, it is impossible to secure and 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. For us, for the 
Communist International, the securing of the revolution 
comes first, and all the questions connected with the 
agrarian question can only be considered and answered 
from this angle. The task of the Communist International 
with relation to the agrarian question can be _ briefly 
Summarized in the question: “How do we take the class 
struggle, the revolutionary struggle, out into the 
countryside?” 


The revolutionizing of the rural population, whose needs can 
only be satisfied by the revolution, stands on the agenda of 
history. Even the few experiences that it was possible to 


make here in Russia, the experiences that were made with 
agrarian reforms in Central Europe, confirm the thesis that 
forms the guiding star of the discussions of the whole 
Congress: bourgeois democracy is incapable of solving this 
question, and a satisfactory solution can only be achieved 
by the revolution and by the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The parties that allegedly represent the interests of the rural 


population, like for example the Socialist Revolutionaries in 
Russia and the peasant-bourgeois parties in Europe, 
betrayed their own programs when they had power in their 
hands and were able to turn their program into deeds. 


Bourgeois democracy is incapable of solving this question. It 
is not only the practical activity of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries in the Russian border states that proves this. 
In the other countries too all attempts at agrarian reform 
amount to destroying and dividing up a portion of large 
landed property, in order thus to create a new proletarian or 
semi-proletarian element that is to provide a cheap object of 
exploitation for existing large landed property. Whatever 
smallholding laws have been passed in Germany have 
remained on paper, or consist of creating elements of 
exploitation for large landed property. The single exception 
of a somewhat more serious looking agrarian reform has 
perhaps been created in Bohemia; but that too is only 
because the national differences between the Czech, Jewish 
and German elements have been emphasised, so that the 
Czech peasants have in part been satisfied by the 
expropriation of the other elements. 


The Communist International must go beyond what 
bourgeois democracy has done and must especially strive to 
cancel the opposition between town and country, to forge 
together the urban and rural proletarian population for the 
common _ struggle, for the proletarian revolution. That 
happens, among other things, by making sure that the rural 


workers share all the advantages that are available to the 
urban workers, and further by raising the urban workers’ 
consciousness of the necessity of rural work. 


The question of how the proletarian revolution can be taken 
out into the countryside, into the village, can only be solved 
if a detailed and precise analysis of the various layers of the 
rural population is drawn up. The Theses before you make 
the attempt to classify the rural population into various 
layers: first the agricultural proletarians, the wage-workers, 
secondly the semi-proletarians and small-holders, thirdly the 
small-peasants, fourthly the middle peasants, fifthly the 
large peasants, and sixthly the large landowners. Of course, 
this way of formulating the Theses only gives a general 
scheme. Given the variegated character of the composition 
of the rural population in the various countries, the 
conditions in every country must be studied accurately in 
order to be able to determine in detail where the 
revolutionizing of the rural population can start. Here at the 
Congress only general outlines for judging the situation of 
the rural population and for working over by the communist 
parties can be given. 


The group that comes into question for the proletarian 
revolution in the first place and completely is the rural 
workers, the forestry workers, and further the workers who 
are active in industrial enterprises that are connected with 
agriculture, such as dairies, distilleries, etc. The big market- 
gardening concerns, which employ a large number of wage- 
laborers, also come into question. The social position of this 
layer of the rural population is very difficult and bad, but 
also so well known that we do not need to talk about it in 
greater detail. Their bad economic position, low wages and 
bad housing conditions, are connected with the political and 


social pressure exerted by the Junkers3, so that this 
proletarian element will join the revolution without any 


further ado. This layer is among the most active elements 
within the proletarian revolution and, despite all the bad 
experiences of the past, its organizational ability is at the 
moment very great. | only need to remind you that the 
agricultural workers union in Germany is today one of the 
biggest free trades unions and counts 500,000 members. In 
SO small a country as Italy the agricultural workers’ union 
has over 800,000 members. That proves what importance 
this layer has for the social revolution and at the same time 
how relatively easy it will be to incorporate these layers in 
our ranks. This organization must not be limited to the trade 
union field, but equally and even more these layers must be 
embraced by our political organs, by the communist parties. 
Over and above that, everything must be done in every 
other respect to win these layers, through educational work, 
etc. 


| should like to add here something about activity among 
women in the countryside. That applies not only to women 
servants but also to the wives of small peasants who are 
forced to go to work by the war and by today’s social 
conditions. The fact that they do these jobs promises us 
success and can by no means be neglected. 


The questions that have already been settled by the 
Congress, work in the trades unions and in parliament, take 
on a special importance seen from this angle. When it is said 
by the opponents of activity in the trades unions that one 
has opportunity enough to organize the proletariat and carry 
out agitation, then this objection could perhaps apply to the 
industrial proletariat. Getting a grip on the rural proletariat, 
on the other hand, can be done most easily through the 
work of communists in the agricultural workers’ unions and 
through participation in election campaigns. Big layers of 
the rural population can be brought into the sphere of 


revolutionary activity comparatively easily in both ways. The 
success of systematic agitation is very great. 


Take the experiences in Russia and in Germany. In the March 


action, in replying to the Kapp putsch4, Germany’s rural 
population behaved well and boldly. The landowners were 
chased out or locked up, agricultural concerns were 
maintained. The agricultural workers delivered the surplus 
of food to the towns without any further ado. Over and 
above that the rural workers got together and provided 
revolutionary fighting cadres for the proletariat in the towns. 
Not only during this struggle before the seizure of power, 
but also after the seizure of power the rural proletariat will 
be one of the strongest supports of soviet power. The 
question is to give an organizational form to this mainly, or 
provisionally, elemental movement of the rural proletariat. 
The formation of estate councils is the best way to bring the 
turbulent, elemental forces together. 


The second layer of the rural population, the semi- 
proletarians and small-holders, can also be won for the 
proletarian revolution in a similar way, if not so easily as the 
agricultural workers. This layer too is dependent upon the 
big landowners. They suffer the same difficulties as the 
agricultural workers. Indeed, their position is perhaps even 
more difficult, for the small-holders have in addition their 
own personal worries about their little piece of land. In most 
countries it would be to the point to enroll these semi- 
proletarian elements in the organizations of the actual 
agricultural laborers. 


The question is more difficult in the case of the small 
peasants and tenant farmers who are able to earn their keep 
by working their land, but do not employ any outside labor. 
Among them are also the small fruit and vegetable farmers 
and market gardeners. They are not revolutionary-minded, 


but nevertheless they come partially under consideration for 
our fighting ranks. The question is to educate them about 
the necessity of the social revolution and about their own 
interests. In reality these small peasants are suffering 
greatly under present conditions. They too, even if usually 
indirectly, are dependent on the big landowners and on 
capital. They too perform unpaid labor in the way that they 
meet the interest payments on mortgages, pay inflated 
prices for agricultural machinery, and so on. The living 
standard of this layer is often purely proletarian. The 
pressure of taxes, deposit money and so forth, the general 
price increase under which this layer suffers, these are all 
questions that we must bring home to them through 
systematic agitation. It is not excluded that a professional 
organization can be created within this layer also. Only last 
year an association of rural laborers and small peasants was 
set up in this way in Germany. It then emerged that there 
was no purpose in forming such an association outside the 
trades unions, and the association was _ dissolved. 
Nevertheless the small peasants in South Germany asked us 
to maintain it and to continue to publish our paper for it, 
saying that they had especial interest in our ideas. And so 
we have reached the point in Germany of forming an 
organization for the peasants which, however loose, 
nevertheless has its importance. 


In just the same way we encourage the small peasants in 
Germany to form themselves together in councils of small 
peasants in order not only to pursue economic interests, but 
also to take up the political and social struggle. | must add 
that this work has not as yet had any success. We have had 
estate councils in very many villages. The participation of 
small peasants has not yet been obtained. Nevertheless we 
are not backing down in this agitation. We have partially 
succeeded in convincing small peasants that a division of 
the land would bring no special advantages to them, and 


that it would be more to the point to form themselves 
together in councils of small peasants and co-operatives to 
run in common the large landed estates that are to be 
expropriated. 


Admittedly, it must be emphasized that in many countries, 
particularly in the small western democracies, the small 
peasants are very reactionary, and in general therefore it 
must be assumed that during the struggle for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat a vacillation will make itself 
manifest in this layer, now to the side of private property, 
now to the side of communism. These small proprietors are 
demoralized by views of a private capitalist kind. In order to 
remove these vacillations and win support for ourselves we 
must bring them to an understanding that they too are 
suffering under the present system, and tell them what 
advantages they will enjoy in the period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and after the establishment of the 
proletarian state power. 


We must assure them that they will be able to keep their 
little landed property, as there would be no sense in 
expropriating this little landed property, since at the time of 
the struggle neither the political nor the technical possibility 
would exist of farming this little property in common against 
the will of its proprietor. We must not only assure them that 
they will be able to keep their property, but we must also do 
everything to remove the usury under which these small 
peasants suffer. Liberation from the pressure of taxes, from 
rents, from the mortgage burden and from deposit money 
are advantages that must be granted to the small peasants 
by the proletariat without any further ado. Furthermore their 
rights to common grazing land and woods must be freed 
from dependence upon the big landowners. What is more, 
they must be promised help through being given buildings, 
machines, equipment and seeds which will be taken from 


the big landowners. Finally they must be told that the co- 
operatives, which today in almost every country stand at the 
disposal of the rich peasants, must be transformed into 
organizations that exclusively serve the interests of the 
Small peasants. In countries where there are certain 
limitations to free trade, and the obligation to make 
deliveries in kind, they must also be told that these forced 
deliveries of food must be maintained, but that the 
organizational apparatus necessary to carry them out will be 
taken from the bureaucracy and placed in the hands of the 
small peasants themselves. 


The small peasants must be made aware that they will 
obtain advantages from the socialization of big firms and the 
cheapening of agricultural machinery. For that reason, 
systematic educational work must be carried out among the 
small peasants. They must be enlightened about their social 
position. If agitation is carried out in this way it is to be 
expected that the peasants will in part go with the 
proletariat, or at least will not become opponents of the 
proletarian dictatorship. Taken together, the groups of 
agricultural workers, semi-proletarians and small-holders 
form a splendid field for Communist Party work, and after 
the conquest of power by the proletariat all three layers will 
become clear that affiliation to the proletarian state is the 
best means to satisfy their own interests. 


The question is even more difficult in the case of the middle 
peasants than it is in that of the small peasants. In part they 
use outside labor power and have large enough holdings to 
be able to produce a surplus of food. This layer is by no 
means small. It is pointed out in the Theses that this middle 
layer, with holdings of from five to ten hectares, includes 
over half a million people in Germany. It is clear that it is 
impossible to drive this layer from its landholdings, as that 
would mean a cut in food production. What comes into 


question therefore is treating this layer differently. The 
attempt must be made to neutralize them. Kautsky pointed 
out that it is necessary to treat the peasantry in such a way 
that they do not give the bourgeoisie any active help. With 
these middle peasants too there is no question of the 
immediate abolition of private property. It will even be 
possible to give the middle peasants even more land, insofar 
as it is a question of land already rented by them, and in the 
process the middle peasants will also have the further 
advantage that for them too rents will be abolished. Of 
course, all these advantages can only be granted to the 
middle peasants on condition they recognize soviet power, 
make food deliveries and offer no resistance. 


Here too experience in Russia shows that with such 
treatment it is possible to bring the middle peasants to a 
loyal attitude towards soviet power. This treatment of the 
middle peasants, maintaining private property, is necessary 
for the attitude of this layer of peasants amounts more or 
less to what one of the Russian peasants expressed in the 
bad joke: “We are for soviet power but against communism.” 
The Russian example shows that these peasants will adapt 
and come to terms with proletarian state power if they are 
treated properly. In the Red Army a great-number of middle 
peasants are doing their duty against external enemies. 


The large peasants on the other hand, who as a rule employ 
outside labor power, are among the most numerous and 
determined opponents of soviet power, and it is to be 
expected that not only now, but also later, after the setting 
up of soviet power, they will carry out all sorts of sabotage 
and even offer military resistance. This danger must be 
clearly faced, and all preparations must be made to thwart 
this resistance and beat it down wherever it shows itself. The 
disarming of the large peasants must be carried out. 


But even with these large peasants there is no question of 
expropriation as an immediate task of the revolution. The 
rented land that is needed for small and middle peasants 
must be taken from them, and they will be completely 
expropriated without any further ado if they offer obstinate 
resistance. But should this condition not be present we will 
let the big peasants keep their land. It is important to 
eliminate the political and military resistance of this layer. 
And here too, experience in Russia shows that it is possible 
to call forth such a half-way loyal attitude in this layer. As 
soon as the victory of the proletarian revolution has been 
assured, it will emerge that the large peasants too will come 
to terms with the new conditions. 


The big landowners, who in part even during the war 
undertook big land purchases, must immediately be 
expropriated without exception and without compensation. 
There can be no question of their being paid compensation 
for the expropriation, as Kautsky and other Independents 
propose. What happens with the land that has been 
expropriated? The simplest and most appropriate thing to do 
is to hand it over in common to the agricultural workers who 
previously worked on it. Soviet farms must be set up which 
run these estates on behalf of and as organs of proletarian 
state power, maintain themselves, and deliver the surplus to 
the soviet power. Under certain circumstances it will be 
possible to create collective enterprises that work the land 
co-operatively. These two solutions are the best not only for 
the agricultural workers and the semi-proletarians, but also 
for the urban population, which will thus become partially 
independent of the peasantry in the question of supplies. 


It is a precondition for this solution that the rural proletariat 
has collected a certain wealth of technical experience. Since 
this precondition is not everywhere present, one must 
reckon with the fact that in special cases exceptions must be 


made. Such exceptions have been made in Russia, where 
big landed properties have in part been divided up. This 
exception is not the infringement of the principles of 
communism that Kautsky tried to make out; for the main 
task of proletarian power consists in securing itself and the 
proletarian revolution, creating the foundations for 
communism. All other questions must take second place to 
this main historical consideration. Even cuts in production, 
which can indeed have a painful effect even today, must 
take second place to this question. 


When is it permissible to divide up big landed property? A 
division can only come into question when it is leased to 
small peasants, that is to say when this big landed property 
is not farmed as a unit. In this case the division does not at 
all mean relinquishing large-scale operation. Further, this 
division is possible when the big property is scattered in 
small peasant settlements. Here land hunger is so great that 
under certain conditions it has to be satisfied for the 
security of the revolution. In Southern Germany it is 
conceivable that the few big estates that exist will be 
divided up. And finally a division among the experienced 
peasants comes into question where the rural proletariat is 
too backward. The most important thing in any case is that 
the landowners should not be left on their estates, that they 
must be driven out, and if large-scale enterprise cannot be 
maintained without them, then the peasants must be won to 
working this land. After the establishment of proletarian 
power it will become possible to win bourgeois experts for 
this work under the control of soviet power. 


The precondition for the winning of the rural proletariat is a 
determined struggle by the urban proletariat for the social 
revolution, without flinching at sacrifice, and in this the 
communist parties must be in the forefront as a vanguard. 


In order to win the layers that are still vacillating or are 
accessible to communist ideas, they must be granted 
economic advantages immediately after the victory of the 
proletarian revolution. The semi-proletarians; and the small 
and middle peasants must feel that they themselves gain 
advantages in the new order, and moreover these 
advantages must be granted at the expense of the 
exploiters. 


In order to encourage the movement in the countryside it is 
necessary to establish relations with the economic struggle 
on the land, in the first place with the strike movement. Big 
strike movements have started on the land in almost every 
country, and these must be utilized by the communist 
parties in order to convince the rural proletariat that a real 
improvement of its position cannot be achieved by the 
granting of higher wages, but only by the victory of the 
proletarian revolution. In connection with these economic 
struggles the communist parties must also win the rural 
proletariat for themselves, and must create their own 
organizations. The rural proletariat must be convinced that 
they themselves must organise for the liberation struggle in 
the form of estates’ councils. 


A particular role falls to the industrial workers in the 
countryside, who mainly. originate from the urban 
proletariat, in strengthening this movement. The communist 
parties must turn to them to carry the movement out into 
the countryside and strengthen it with their help. Special 
agitation among the small peasants is also necessary. It 
must be carried out by every available means. In the Theses 
further suggestions are made about how, through agitation, 
meetings, through the collaboration of the trades unions and 
the treatment of the agrarian question in parliament, the 
countryside can be revolutionized. 


These, then, are briefly the tasks put before the Congress by 
the Theses. The Commission occupied itself, in several 
sessions, with the Theses, and undertook a large number of 
amendments, particularly a large number of stylistic 
amendments in the German edition. These Theses are 
intended only as a general framework for the activity of the 
communist parties in the countryside. It would be 
appropriate for the communists of every country to create 
their own agrarian programme, containing particular 
proposals. | should like to point out that in Germany for 
example such an agrarian program of the KPD already exists. 


As far as material amendments are concerned, in paragraph 
2, on page 33, add: “The industrial rural workers, the 
forestry workers,” after “wage labor in the capitalist...” 


On page 34 add: “that a common _ organization of 
agricultural workers...” 


On page 38, point 4, several sentences have been deleted in 
which the interests of the middle peasants are opposed to 
those of the wage laborers. Where it says: “for the world 
outlook...,” to: “the victorious proletariat,” on page 39, add: 
“that there is no question of an immediate abolition of 
private property in the case of the middle peasants, on the 
contrary...” 


The biggest amendments have been undertaken in 
paragraph 6. In the original version there is too much 
emphasis on the exception to the rule that the land cannot 
be divided up. The Commission deleted the sentence in the 
paragraph which says that it would be a mistake not to 
undertake the division of the land, and inserted a new 
sentence,”...the principle that large-scale production must 
be maintained.” 


The amendments are so numerous that | shall not read out 
the whole of the new version. The amendment corresponds 
almost word for word with a proposal from Comrade 
Marchlewski. In the German version on page 43, everything 
is deleted from the place where the section starts: “It would 
however be a great mistake...,” to the section on page 45: 
“the inventory of the large-scale concerns,” and replaced by 
a new version. From then on the old text has been retained 
with few amendments. 


And then on page 46, a polemic against the Second 
International, against the German and English 


Independents, and against the French Longuetists2 has 
been deleted because the same thought has been expressed 
in another place. 


Those are the essential amendments. 


In concluding | should like to point out how important it is 
for the communist parties to take the social revolution out 
into the countryside. It is impossible to secure the victory of 
the revolution, particularly in Central and Western Europe, 
without lining the rural proletariat up in the ranks of the 
urban proletariat. The particularly favorable conditions that 
existed in Russia through the fact that the peasantry has an 
interest in proletarian power through the question of “peace 
and land,” are in part missing in Central and Western 
Europe. That makes it all the more necessary for the 
communist parties to base themselves in the countryside on 
those parts of the rural proletariat that suffer in the same 
way as the urban proletariat, and in part even worse under 
present conditions. And the Commission hopes that the 
initiatives taken here will also bear fruit in the practice of 
the various communist parties in the various countries. 


Theses on the Agrarian Question 


1. Only the urban industrial proletariat, led by the 
Communist Party, can save the toiling masses in the 
countryside from the yoke of capital and landlordism, from 
dissolution and from imperialist wars, inevitable as long as 
the capitalist regime endures. There is no salvation for the 
peasants except to join the communist proletariat, to 
support with heart and soul its revolutionary struggle to 
throw off the yoke of the landlords and the bourgeoisie. On 
the other hand the industrial workers will be unable to carry 
out their universal historic mission, and liberate humanity 
from the bondage of capital and war, if they shut themselves 
within their separate crafts, their narrow trade interests, and 
restrict themselves complacently to a desire for the 
improvement of their sometimes tolerable bourgeois 
conditions of life. 


That is what happens in most advanced countries 
possessing a “labor aristocracy,” which forms the basis of 
the would-be parties of the Second International, who are in 
fact the worst enemies of socialism, traitors to it, bourgeois 
jingoes, agents of the bourgeoisie in the labor movement. 
The proletariat becomes a truly revolutionary class, truly 
socialist in its actions, only by acting as the vanguard of all 
those who work and are being exploited, only as their leader 
in the struggle for the overthrow of the oppressors; and this 
cannot be achieved without carrying the class struggle into 
the agricultural districts, without rallying the toiling masses 
of the country around the Communist Party of the urban 
proletariat, without the peasants being educated by the 
urban proletariat. 


2. The toiling and exploited masses in the countryside, 
which the urban proletariat must lead on to the fight, or at 


least win over to its side, are represented in all capitalist 
countries by the following groups: 


In the first place, the agricultural proletariat, the hired 
laborers (seasonal, migrant and casual) making their living 
by wage labor in capitalist agricultural or industrial 
establishments. The independent organization of this class, 
separated from the other groups of the country population 
(in a political, military, trade, co-operative, educational 
sense), and energetic propaganda among it, in order to win 
it over to the side of the Soviet Power and of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat—such is the fundamental task of the 
Communist Parties in all countries. 


In the second place the semi-proletarians or smallholders, 
those who make their living partly by working for wages in 
agricultural and industrial capitalist establishments, partly 
by toiling on their own or on a rented piece of land, yielding 
but a part of the food needed for their families. This class of 
the toiling rural population is fairly numerous in all capitalist 
countries, but its existence and its peculiar position is 
hushed up by the representatives of the bourgeoisie and the 
yellow “socialists” affiliated to the Second International. 
Some of these people intentionally cheat the workers, but 
others follow blindly the average petty-bourgeois view and 
mix up this special class with the whole mass of the 
“peasantry”. Such a method of bourgeois deception of the 
workers is to be observed more particularly in Germany and 
France, and to a lesser extent in America and other 
countries. Provided that the work of the Communist Party is 
well-organized, this group is sure to side with the 
communists, the conditions of life of these half-proletarians 
being very hard; the advantage the Soviet Power and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat would bring them being 
enormous and immediate. 


In some countries there is no clear-cut distinction between 
these two groups; it is therefore permissible under certain 
circumstances not to form them into separate organizations. 


In the third place the small peasants, the farmers who 
possess by right of ownership, or rent, small portions of land 
which satisfy the needs of their family and of their farming 
without requiring any additional wage labor. This part of the 
population gains everything by the victory of the proletariat, 
which brings with it: a) liberation from the payment of rent, 
or a part of it, with crops to the owners of large estates (for 
instance, the métayers in France, the same arrangements in 
Italy, etc.); b) abolition of all mortgages; c) abolition of many 
forms of dependence on the owners of large estates (the use 
of forests and pastures, etc.); d) immediate help from the 
proletarian state for farm work (permitting use by peasants 
of the agricultural implements and part of the land on the 
big capitalist estates expropriated by the _ proletariat, 
immediate transformation by the proletarian state power of 
all consumer and agricultural co-operatives, which under 
Capitalist rule were chiefly supporting the wealthy and 
powerful peasant, into institutions primarily for support of 
the poor peasant; that is to say, the proletarians, semi- 
proletarians, small peasants etc.). 


At the same time the Communist Party should be thoroughly 
aware that during the transitional period leading from 
Capitalism to communism, i.e., during the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, at least some partial hesitations are inevitable in 
this class, in favor of unrestricted free trade and free use of 
the rights of private property. For this class, being a seller of 
commodities (although on a small scale), is necessarily 
demoralised by profit-hunting and habits of proprietorship. 
And yet, provided there is a consistent proletarian policy 
and the victorious proletariat deals relentlessly with the 
owners of the large estates and the big peasants, the 


hesitations of the class in question will not be considerable, 
and cannot change the fact that on the whole this class will 
side with the proletarian revolution. 


3. All these three groups taken together constitute the 
majority of the agrarian population in all capitalist countries. 
This guarantees in full the success of the proletarian 
revolution, not only in the towns, but in the country as well. 


The opposite view is very widely spread, but it persists only 
because of a systematic deceit on the part of bourgeois 
scientists and statisticians. They hush up by every means 
any mention of the deep chasm which divides the rural 
classes we have indicated, between exploiting landowners 
and capitalists on the one hand and half-proletarians and 
small peasants on the other. 


This arises from the incapacity and the failure of the heroes 
of the yellow Second International and the “labor 
aristocracy,” demoralized by imperialist privileges, to do 
genuine propaganda work on behalf of the proletarian 
revolution, or to conduct organizing work among the poor in 
the country. All the attention of the opportunists was given 
and is being given now to the arrangement of theoretical 
and practical agreements with the bourgeoisie, including 
the landed and middle peasantry, and not to the 
revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeois government and 
the bourgeois class by the proletariat. 


Finally, this view persists because of the force of inveterate 
prejudice connected with all bourgeois-democratic and 
parliamentary prejudices, and the incapacity to grasp a 
simple truth fully proven by the Marxian theory and 
confirmed by the practice of the proletarian revolution in 
Russia. This truth consists in the fact that the peasant 
population of the three classes we have mentioned above, 


being extremely oppressed, scattered and doomed to live in 
half-civilized conditions in all countries, even in the most 
advanced, is economically, socially and morally interested in 
the victory of socialism; but that, with the exception of the 
agricultural workers, who already support the revolution, it 
will finally support the revolutionary proletariat only after 
the proletariat has taken the political power, after it has 
done away with the owners of the large estates and the 
capitalists, after the oppressed masses are able to see in 
practice that they have an organized leader and helper 
sufficiently powerful and firm to support, to guide and to 
show the right way. 


, 


4. The “middle peasantry,” in the economic sense, consists 
of small landowners who possess, according to the right of 
ownership or rent, portions of land, which, although small, 
nevertheless may usually yield under capitalist rule, not 
only a provision for the family and the needs of the farming, 
but also the possibility to accumulate a certain surplus, 
which, at least in the best years, could be transformed into 
capital; these farmers are often also in a position to hire 
outside labor. A group with farms of from five to ten hectares 
of land in the German statistics of 1907 can serve as an 
example of the middle peasantry in an advanced capitalist 
country, where the number of agricultural wage laborers 
employed came to about a third of the number of farms in 
the group. In France, the country of a greater development 
of intensive culture, for instance of the vineyards, requiring 
special treatment and care, the corresponding group 
employs outside wage labor probably in a somewhat larger 
proportion. 


The revolutionary proletariat cannot make it its aim, at least 
for the near future, and during the beginning of the period 
of proletarian dictatorship, to win this class over to its side. 
The proletariat will have to content itself with neutralizing 


this class, i.e., preventing it from giving active aid to the 
bourgeoisie in the struggle between it and the proletariat. 
The vacillation of this class is unavoidable, and in the 
beginning of the new epoch its predominating tendency in 
the advanced capitalist countries will be in favor of the 
bourgeoisie, for the ideas and sentiments of private property 
are characteristic of the owners. The victorious proletariat 
will immediately improve the lot of this class by abolishing 
the system of rent and mortgage, and by the introduction of 
machinery and electrical appliances into agriculture. 


The proletarian state power cannot at once abolish private 
property in most of the capitalist countries, but must do 
away with all duties and levies imposed on this class of 
people by the landlords. In any case, the proletarian regime 
will guarantee the small and middle peasants not only the 
retention of their land, but also its increase by all the land 
they hitherto rented (by the abolition of rent). 


The combination of such measures with a relentless struggle 
against the bourgeoisie guarantees the full success of the 
neutralization policy. The. transition to collective agriculture 
must be managed with much circumspection and step by 
step, and the proletarian state power must proceed by the 
force of example, by the provision of machinery, the 
introduction of technical improvements and electrification, 
without any violence towards the middle peasantry. 


5. The large peasants are capitalists in agriculture, 
managing their lands usually with several hired laborers. 
They are connected with the “peasantry” only by their 
standard of culture, their way of living, and their personal 
manual labor on the land. 


This is the most numerous element of the bourgeois class, 
and the decided enemy of the revolutionary proletariat. The 


chief attention of the Communist Party in the rural districts 
must be given to the struggle against this element, to the 
liberation of the laboring and exploited majority of the rural 
population from the moral and political influence of these 
exploiters. 


After the victory of the proletariat in the towns this class will 
inevitably oppose it by all means, from sabotage to open 
armed counter-revolutionary resistance. The revolutionary 
proletariat must therefore immediately begin, theoretically 
and organizationally, to prepare the necessary force for the 
disarmament of this class, and together with the overthrow 
of the capitalists in industry, the proletariat must deal a 
relentless, crushing blow to this class. To that end it must 
arm the rural proletariat and organize soviets in the country, 
with no room for exploiters and a preponderant place 
reserved to the proletarians and semi-proletarians. 


But the expropriation even of the large peasants can by no 
means be an immediate object of the victorious proletariat, 
considering the lack of material, particularly of technical- 
material and further, of the social conditions necessary for 
the socialization of such lands. In some, _ probably 
exceptional cases, parts of their estates will be confiscated if 
they are leased in small parcels, or if they are specifically 
needed by the small-peasant population. A free use must be 
also secured to this population, on definite terms, of a part 
of the agricultural machinery of the large peasants, etc. Asa 
general rule, however, the state power can leave the large 
peasants in possession of their land, confiscating it only in 
case of resistance to the government of the laboring and 
exploited peasants. The experience of the Russian 
proletarian revolution, whose struggle against the landed 
peasants became very complicated and, prolonged owing to 
a number of particular circumstances, nevertheless shows 
that this class, if it is taught a lesson for even the slightest 


resistance, will be quite willing to serve loyally the aims of 
the proletarian state. It begins even to be permeated, 
although very slowly, by a respect for the government which 
protects every worker and deals relentlessly with the idle 
rich. 


The specific conditions which made the struggle of the 
Russian proletariat against the large peasantry peculiarly 
difficult after the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, consist 
mainly in the fact that after the coup d'état of October 25 
(November 7) 1917, the Russian revolution traversed a 
stage of “general democratic” (in fact, bourgeois- 
democratic) struggle of the peasantry as a whole against the 
landowners. The urban proletariat was culturally and 
numerically weak and, with the extremely bad 
communications, the long’ distances created great 
difficulties. 


The revolutionary proletariat in Europe and America must 
energetically prepare and carry out a much more rapid and 
complete victory over the resistance of the large peasantry, 
depriving them of all possibility of resistance. This is of the 
utmost importance, considering that until a complete, 
absolute victory is won, the proletarian state power cannot 
be regarded as secure and capable of resisting its enemies. 


6. The revolutionary proletariat must proceed to an 
immediate and unconditional confiscation of the estates of 
the landowners and big landlords, that is of all those who 
systematically employ wage labor, directly or through their 
tenants, exploit all the small (and not infrequently also the 
middle) peasantry in their neighborhood, and do not do any 
actual manual work. To this element belong the majority of 
the descendants of the feudal lords (the nobility of Russia, 
Germany and Hungary, the restored seigneurs of France, the 
Lords in England, the former slave owners in America) or 


financial magnates who have become particularly rich, or a 
mixture of those classes of exploiters and idlers. No 
propaganda can be admitted in the ranks of the Communist 
Parties in favor of compensation to be paid to the owners of 
large estates for their expropriation. In the present 
conditions prevailing in Europe and America this would 
mean treason to socialism and the imposition of a new tax 
on the laboring and exploited masses, who have already 
suffered from the war—the war which increased the number 
of millionaires and multiplied their wealth. 


In the advanced capitalist countries the Communist 
International considers that it is correct to preserve the large 
agricultural establishments and manage them on the lines 
of the “Soviet farms” in Russia. 


It is also advisable to encourage collective establishments, 
co-operative estates, communes. 


As a result of the economic backwardness of the country it 
was necessary in Russia to proceed to distribute the land 
among the peasants for their use. Only in comparatively few 
cases was it possible to use the land for the establishment of 
a so-called Soviet Farm, managed by the proletarian state on 
its own account. The previous wage-laborers are then 
transformed into both employees of the state and members 
of the soviets that administrate the state. 


The preservation of large landholdings serves best the 
interests of the revolutionary elements of the rural 
population, namely, the landless agricultural workers and 
semi-proletarian small land-holders, who get their livelihood 
mainly by working on the large estates. Besides, the 
nationalization of large land-holdings makes the urban 
population, at least in part, less dependent on the peasantry 
for their food. 


In those places, however, where relics of the feudal system 
still prevail, the landlord’s privileges give rise to special 
forms of exploitation, such as serfdom and share-cropping, it 
may under certain conditions be necessary to hand over 
part of the land of the big estates to the peasants. 


In countries and areas where large landholdings are 
insignificant in number, while a great number of small 
tenants are in search of land, there the distribution of the 
large holdings can prove a sure means of winning the 
peasantry for the revolution, while the preservation of the 
large estates can be of no value for the provisioning of the 
towns. 


The first and most important tasks of the proletarian state is 
to secure a lasting victory. The proletariat must not flinch 
from a temporary decline of production so long as it makes 
for the success of the revolution. Only by persuading the 
middle peasantry to maintain a neutral attitude, and by 
gaining the support of a large part, if not the whole, of the 
small peasantry, can the lasting maintenance of the 
proletarian power be secured. 


At any rate, where the land of the large owners is being 
distributed, the interests of the agricultural proletariat must 
be a primary consideration. 


The implements of large estates must be converted into 
state property, absolutely intact, but on the unfailing 
condition that these implements be put at the disposal of 
the small peasants free of charge, subject to conditions 
worked out by the proletarian state. 


If, just after the proletarian coup d'état, the immediate 
confiscation of the big estates becomes absolutely 
necessary, and moreover also the banishment or internment 


of all landowners as leaders of the counter-revolution and 
relentless oppressors of the whole rural population, the 
proletarian state, in proportion to its consolidation not only 
in the towns, but in the country as well, must systematically 
strive to take advantage of men of the bourgeoisie who 
possess valuable experience, learning, organizing ability, 
and must use them under special supervision of reliable 
communist workers and the control of the estate Soviets, to 
organize large-scale agriculture on socialist principles. 


7. Socialism will not finally have vanquished capitalism and 
securely established itself forever until the proletarian state 
power, after having finally subdued all resistance of the 
exploiters and secured for itself a complete and absolute 
submission, will reorganize the whole of industry on the 
basis of scientific large-scale production and the most 
modern achievements of technique (electrification of the 
whole economy). This alone will afford a possibility of such 
radical help in the technical and the social sense, accorded 
by the town to the backward and dispersed country, that 
this help will create the material base for an enormous 
increase of the productivity of agriculture and general 
farming work, and will incite the small farmers by force of 
example and for their own benefit, to change to large 
collective machine agriculture. 


Most particularly in the rural districts a real possibility of 
successful struggle for socialism requires that all Communist 
Parties inculcate in the’ industrial proletariat the 
consciousness of the necessity of sacrifice on its part for the 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie and the establishment of 
proletarian power; for the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
based not only on its ability to organize and to lead the 
working and exploited masses, but also on the vanguard 
being ready for the greatest efforts and most heroic sacrifice 
for this goal. The possibility of success requires that the 


laboring and most exploited masses in the country 
experience an immediate and great improvement of their 
position caused by the victory of the proletariat, and at the 
expense of the exploiters. Unless this is done, the industrial 
proletariat cannot depend on the support of the rural 
districts, and cannot secure the provision of the towns with 
foodstuffs. 


8. The enormous difficulty of the organization and education 
for the revolutionary struggle of the agrarian laboring 
masses placed by capitalism in conditions of particular 
oppression, dispersion, and often a medieval dependence, 
require from the Communist Parties a special care for the 
strike movement in the rural districts. It requires powerful 
support and wide development of mass strikes of the 
agrarian proletarians and half-proletarians. The experience 
of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917, confirmed and 
enlarged now by the experience of Germany, Poland, Italy, 
Britain and other advanced countries, shows that only the 
development of mass strike struggle (under certain 
conditions the small peasants are also to be drawn into 
these strikes) will be able to arouse the slumbering village 
and awaken the consciousness of the necessity of the class 
organization in the exploited masses in the country, and 
show the obvious practical use of a union with the town 
workers. From this standpoint the promotion of the 
unionization of agricultural workers and the co-operation of 
communists in the land and forest workers’ unions are of 
great importance. The communists must likewise support 
the co-operative organizations formed by the exploited 
agricultural population closely connected with the 
revolutionary labor movement. A vigorous agitation is 
likewise to be carried on among the small peasants. 


The Congress of the Communist International denounces as 
traitors those socialists—unfortunately there are such not 


only in the yellow Second International but also among the 
three most important European parties which have left the 
Second International—who manage not only to be 
indifferent towards the strike struggle in the rural districts, 
but who oppose it (like the trades-union bureaucracy, the 
Scheidemanns and the Kautskys) on the ground that it 
might cause a falling-off of the production of foodstuffs. No 
programs and no solemn declarations have any value if the 
fact is not in evidence, testified by actual deeds, that the 
communists and the workers’ leaders know how to put 
above all the development of the proletarian revolution and 
its victory, and are ready to make the utmost sacrifices for 
the sake of this victory. Unless this is a fact there is no issue, 
no escape from starvation, dissolution and new imperialist 
wars. 


9. The Communist Parties must make all efforts possible to 
start as soon as possible setting up Soviets in the country, 
and these soviets must be chiefly composed of hired 
laborers and half-proletarians. The formation of Soviets of 
small peasants must also be propagated. Only in connection 
with the mass strike struggle of the most oppressed class 
will the soviets be able to serve fully their ends, and become 
sufficiently firm to dominate the small peasants and later 
bring them into their ranks in alliance with the soviets of 
agricultural workers. But if the strike struggle is not yet 
developed, and the ability to organize the agrarian 
proletariat is weak because of the strong oppression of the 
landowners and the landed peasants, and also because of 
the want of support from the industrial workers and their 
unions, the organization of the soviets in the rural districts 
will require a long preparation by means of creating 
communist cells, however small; of intensive propaganda 
expounding in a most popular form the demands of the 
communists and illustrating the reasons for these demands 
by specially convincing cases of exploitation; by systematic 


agitational excursions of industrial workers into the country, 
etc. 


Preliminary Draft Theses on the 
Agrarian Question 


In his article®, Marchlewski gave an excellent explanation of 
the reasons why the Second International, which has now 
become the yellow International, failed, not only to define 
the revolutionary proletariat’s tactics on the agrarian 
question, but even to pose that question properly. Comrade 
Marchlewski then went on to set forth the theoretical 
fundamentals of the Third International’s communist 
agrarian programme. 


These fundamentals can (and, | think, should) serve as the 
basis of the general resolution on the agrarian question for 
the Communist International Congress, which will meet on 
July 15, 1920. 


The following is a preliminary draft of that resolution: 


1) Only the urban and industrial proletariat, led by the 
Communist Party, can liberate the working masses of the 
countryside from the yoke of capital and landed 
proprietorship, from ruin and the imperialist wars which will 
inevitably break out again and again if the capitalist system 
remains. There is no salvation for the working masses of the 
countryside except in alliance with the communist 
proletariat, and unless they give the latter devoted support 
in its revolutionary struggle to throw off the yoke of the 
landowners (the big landed proprietors) and the bourgeoisie. 


On the other hand, the industrial workers cannot accomplish 
their epoch-making mission of emancipating mankind from 
the yoke of capital and from wars if they confine themselves 
to their narrow craft, or trade interests, and smugly restrict 
themselves to attaining an improvement in their own 
conditions, which may sometimes be tolerable in the petty- 
bourgeois sense. This is exactly what happens to the “labor 
aristocracy” of many advanced countries, who constitute the 
core of the so-called socialist parties of the Second 
International; they are actually the bitter enemies and 
betrayers of socialism, petty-bourgeois chauvinists and 
agents of the bourgeoisie within the working-class 
movement. The proletariat is a really revolutionary class and 
acts in a really socialist manner only when it comes out and 
acts as the vanguard of all the working and exploited 
people, as their leader in the struggle for the overthrow of 
the exploiters; this, however, cannot be achieved unless the 
class struggle is carried into the countryside, unless the 
rural working masses are united about the Communist Party 
of the urban proletariat, and unless they are trained by the 
proletariat. 


2) The working and exploited people of the countryside, 
whom the urban proletariat must lead into the struggle or, at 
all events, win over, are represented in all capitalist 
countries by the following classes: 


first, the agricultural proletariat, wage-laborers (by the year, 
season, or day), who obtain their livelihood by working for 
hire at capitalist agricultural enterprises. The organization of 
this class (political, military, trade union, co-operative, 
cultural, educational, etc.) independently and separately 
from other groups of the rural population, the conduct of 
intensive propaganda and agitation among this class, and 
the winning of its support for the Soviets and the 


dictatorship of the proletariat constitute the fundamental 
tasks of the Communist parties in all countries; 


second, the semi-proletarians or peasants who till tiny plots 
of land, i.e., those who obtain their livelihood partly as 
wage-laborers at agricultural and industrial capitalist 
enterprises and partly by working their own or rented plots 
of land, which provide their families only with part of their 
means of subsistence. This group of the rural working 
population is very numerous in all capitalist countries; its 
existence and special position are played down by the 
representatives of the bourgeoisie and by the yellow 
“socialists” belonging to the Second International, partly by 
deliberately deceiving the workers and partly by blindly 
submitting to the routine of petty-bourgeois views and 
lumping together this group with the mass of the 
“peasantry”. This bourgeois method of duping the workers is 
to be seen mostly in Germany and in France, but also in 
America and other countries. If the work of the Communist 
Party is properly organized, this group will become its 
assured supporter, for the lot of these semi-proletarians is a 
very hard one and they stand to gain enormously and 
immediately from Soviet government and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat: 


third, the small peasantry, i.e., the small-scale tillers who, 
either as owners or as tenants, hold small plots of land which 
enable them to satisfy the needs of their families and their 
farms, and do not hire outside labor. This stratum, as such, 
undoubtedly stands to gain by the victory of the proletariat, 
which will fully and immediately bring it: (a) deliverance 
from the necessity of paying the big landowners rent or a 
share of the crop (for example, the métayers in France, also 
in Italy and other countries); (b) deliverance from 
mortgages; (c) deliverance from the numerous forms of 
oppression by and dependence on the big landowners 


(forest lands and their use, etc.); (d) immediate aid for their 
farms from the proletarian state (the use of the agricultural 
implements and part of the buildings on the big capitalist 
farms confiscated by the proletariat and the immediate 
conversion, by the proletarian state, of the rural co- 
operative societies and agricultural associations from 
organizations which under capitalism served above all the 
rich and middle peasants, into organizations that will 
primarily assist the poor, i.e., proletarians, semi-proletarians, 
small peasants, etc.), and many other things. 


At the same time the Communist Party must clearly realize 
that during the transitional period from capitalism to 
communism, i.e., during the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
this stratum, or at all events part of it, will inevitably 
vacillate towards unrestricted freedom of trade and the free 
enjoyment of the rights of private property. That is because 
this stratum, which, if only in a small way, is a seller of 
articles of consumption, has been corrupted by profiteering 
and by proprietary habits. However, if a firm proletarian 
policy is pursued, and if the victorious proletariat deals very 
resolutely with the big landowners and the big peasants, 
this stratum’s vacillation cannot be considerable and cannot 
alter the fact that, on the whole, it will side with the 
proletarian revolution. 


3) Taken together, the three groups enumerated above 
constitute the majority of the rural population in all 
Capitalist countries. That is why the success of the 
proletarian revolution is fully assured, not only in the cities 
but in the countryside as well. The reverse view is 
widespread; however, it persists only, first, because of the 
deception systematically practiced by bourgeois science and 
statistics, which do everything to gloss over both the gulf 
that separates the above-mentioned classes in the 
countryside from the exploiters, the landowners and 


capitalists, and that which separates the semi-proletarians 
and small peasants from the big peasants; second, it persists 
because of the inability and unwillingness of the heroes of 
the yellow Second International and of the “labor 
aristocracy” in the advanced countries, which has been 
corrupted by imperialist privileges, to conduct genuinely 
proletarian revolutionary work of propaganda, agitation and 
organization among the rural poor; the attention of the 
opportunists has always been and_ “still is wholly 
concentrated on _ inventing theoretical and_ practical 
compromises with the bourgeoisie, including the big and 
middle peasants (who are dealt with below), and not on the 
revolutionary overthrow of the bourgeois government and 
the bourgeoisie by the proletariat; it persists, third, because 
of the obstinate refusal to understand—so obstinate as to be 
equivalent to a prejudice (connected with all the other 
bourgeois-democratic and _ parliamentary prejudices)—a 
truth which has been fully proved by Marxist theory and 
fully corroborated by the experience of the proletarian 
revolution in Russia, namely, that although the three 
enumerated categories of the rural population—who are 
incredibly downtrodden, disunited, crushed, and doomed to 
semi-barbarous conditions of existence in all countries, even 
the most advanced—are economically, socially, and 
culturally interested in the victory of socialism, they are 
capable of giving resolute support to the revolutionary 
proletariat only after the latter has won political power, only 
after it has resolutely dealt with the big landowners and 
Capitalists, and only after these downtrodden people see in 
practice that they have an organized leader and champion, 
strong and firm enough to assist and lead them and to show 
them the right path. 


4) In the economic sense, one should understand by “middle 
peasants” those small farmers who, (1) either as owners or 
tenants, hold plots of land that are also small but, under 


Capitalism, are sufficient not only to provide, as a general 
rule, a meagre subsistence for the family and the bare 
minimum needed to maintain the farm, but also produce a 
certain surplus which may, in good years at least, be 
converted into capital; (2) quite frequently (for example, 
one farm out of two or three) resort to the employment of 
hired labor. A concrete example of the middle peasants in an 
advanced capitalist country is provided by the group of 
farms of five to ten hectares in Germany, in which, according 
to the census of 1907, the number of farms employing hired 
laborers is about one-third of the total number of farms in 


this group.£ In France, where the cultivation of special crops 
is more developed—for example, grape-growing, which 
requires a very large amount of labor—this group probably 
employs outside hired labor to a somewhat greater extent. 


The revolutionary proletariat cannot set itself the task—at 
least not in the immediate future or in the initial period of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat—of winning over this 
stratum, but must confine itself to the task of neutralizing it, 
il.e., rendering it neutral in the struggle between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. This stratum inevitably 
vacillates between these two forces; in the beginning of the 
new epoch and in the developed capitalist countries, it will, 
in the main, incline towards the bourgeoisie. That is because 
the world outlook and the sentiments of the property-owners 
are prevalent among this stratum, which has a direct 
interest in profiteering, in “freedom” of trade and in 
property, and stands in direct antagonism to the wage- 
workers. By abolishing rent and mortgages, the victorious 
proletariat will immediately improve the position of this 
stratum. In most capitalist countries, however, the 
proletarian state should not at once completely abolish 
private property; at all events, it guarantees both the small 
and the middle peasantry, not only the preservation of their 


plots of land but also their enlargement to cover the total 
area they usually rented (the abolition of rent). 


A combination of such measures with a ruthless struggle 
against the bourgeoisie fully guarantees the success of the 
policy of neutralization. The proletarian state must effect the 
transition to collective farming with extreme caution and 
only very gradually, by the force of example, without any 
coercion of the middle peasant. 


5) The big peasants (Grossbauern) are capitalist 
entrepreneurs in agriculture, who as a rule employ several 
hired laborers and are connected with the “peasantry” only 
in their low cultural level, habits of life, and the manual 
labor they themselves perform on their farms. These 
constitute the biggest of the bourgeois strata who are open 
and determined enemies of the revolutionary proletariat. In 
all their work in the countryside, the communist parties 
must concentrate their attention mainly on the struggle 
against this stratum, on liberating the toiling and exploited 
majority of the rural population from the ideological and 
political influence of these exploiters, etc. 


Following the victory of the proletariat in the cities, all sorts 
of manifestations of resistance and sabotage, as well as 
direct armed action of a counter-revolutionary character on 
the part of this stratum, are absolutely inevitable. The 
revolutionary proletariat must therefore immediately begin 
the ideological and organizational preparation of the forces 
necessary to completely disarm this stratum and, 
simultaneously with the overthrow of the capitalists in 
industry, to deal this stratum a most determined, ruthless 
and smashing blow at the very first signs of resistance; for 
this purpose, the rural proletariat must be armed and village 
Soviets organized, in which the exploiters must have no 


place, and in which proletarians and semi-proletarians must 
be ensured predominance. 


However, the expropriation even of the big peasants can in 
no way be made an immediate task of the victorious 
proletariat, because the material and especially the 
technical conditions, as well as the social conditions, for the 
socialization of such farms are still lacking. In individual and 
probably exceptional cases, those parts of their land which 
they rent out in small plots or which are particularly needed 
by the surrounding small-peasant population will be 
confiscated; the small peasants should also be guaranteed, 
on certain terms, the free use of part of the agricultural 
machinery belonging to the big peasants, etc. As a general 
rule, however, the proletarian state must allow the big 
peasants to retain their land, confiscating it only if they 
resist the power of the working and exploited people. The 
experience of the Russian proletarian revolution, in which 
the struggle against the big peasantry was complicated and 
protracted by a number of special conditions, showed 
nevertheless that, when taught a severe lesson for the 
slightest attempt at resistance, this stratum is capable of 
loyally fulfilling the tasks set by the proletarian state, and 
even begins to be imbued although very slowly with respect 
for the government which protects all who work and is 
ruthless towards the idle rich. 


The special conditions which, in Russia, complicated and 
retarded the struggle of the proletariat against the big 
peasants after it had defeated the bourgeoisie were, in the 
main, the following: after October 25 (November 7), 1917, 
the Russian revolution passed through the stage of the 
“general democratic”—that is, basically the bourgeois 
democratic—struggle of the peasantry as a whole against 
the landowners; the cultural and numerical weakness of the 
urban proletariat; and, lastly, the enormous distances and 


extremely poor means of communication. Inasmuch as these 
retarding conditions do not exist in the advanced countries, 
the revolutionary proletariat of Europe and America should 
prepare far more energetically, and achieve far more rapidly, 
resolutely, and successfully, complete victory over the 
resistance of the big peasantry, completely depriving it of 
the slightest possibility of offering resistance. This is 
imperative because, until such a complete and absolute 
victory is achieved, the masses of the rural proletarians, 
semi-proletarians, and small peasants cannot be brought to 
accept the proletarian state as a fully stable one. 


6) The revolutionary proletariat must immediately and 
unreservedly confiscate all landed estates, those of the big 
landowners, who, in capitalist countries—directly or through 
their tenant farmers—systematically exploit wage-labor and 
the neighboring small (and, not infrequently, part of the 
middle) peasantry, do not themselves engage in manual 
labor, and are in the main descended from the feudal lords 
(the nobles in Russia, Germany, and Hungary, the restored 
seigneurs in France, the lords in Britain, and the former 
slave-owners in America), or are rich financial magnates, or 
else a mixture of both these categories of exploiters and 
parasites. 


Under no circumstances is it permissible for Communist 
parties to advocate or practice compensating the big 
landowners for the confiscated lands, for under present-day 
conditions in Europe and America this would be tantamount 
to a betrayal of socialism and the imposition of new tribute 
upon the masses of working and exploited people, to whom 
the war has meant the greatest hardships, while it has 
increased the number of millionaires and enriched them. 


As to the mode of cultivation of the land that the victorious 
proletariat confiscates from the big landowners, the 


distribution of that land among the peasantry for their use 
has been predominant in Russia, owing to her economic 
backwardness; it is only in relatively rare and exceptional 
cases that state farms have been organized on the former 
estates which the proletarian state runs at its own expense, 
converting the former wage-laborers into workers for the 
state and members of the Soviets, which administer the 
state. The Communist International is of the opinion that in 
the case of the advanced capitalist countries it would be 
correct to keep most of the big agricultural enterprises 
intact and to conduct them on the lines of the “state farms” 
in Russia. 


It would, however, be grossly erroneous to exaggerate or to 
stereotype this rule and never to permit the free grant of 
part of the land that belonged to the expropriated 
expropriators to the neighboring small and sometimes 
middle peasants. 


First, the objection usually raised to this, namely, that large- 
scale farming is technically superior, often amounts to an 
indisputable theoretical truth being replaced by the worst 
kind of opportunism and betrayal of the revolution. To 
achieve the success of this revolution, the proletariat should 
not shrink from a temporary decline in production, any more 
than the bourgeois opponents of slavery in North America 
shrank from a temporary decline in cotton production as a 
consequence of the Civil War of 1863-65. What is most 
important to the bourgeois is production for the sake of 
production; what is most important to the working and 
exploited population is the overthrow of the exploiters and 
the creation of conditions that will permit the working 
people to work for themselves, and not for the capitalists. It 
is the primary and fundamental task of the proletariat to 
ensure the proletarian victory and its stability. There can, 
however, be no stable proletarian government unless the 


middle peasantry is neutralized and the support is secured 
of a very considerable section of the small peasantry, if not 
all of them. 


Second, not merely an increase but even the preservation of 
large-scale production in agriculture presupposes the 
existence of a fully developed and revolutionarily conscious 
rural proletariat with considerable experience of trade union 
and political organization behind it. Where this condition 
does not yet exist, or where this work cannot expediently be 
entrusted to class-conscious and competent industrial 
workers, hasty attempts to set up large state conducted 
farms can only discredit the proletarian government. Under 
such conditions, the utmost caution must be exercised and 
the most thorough preparations made when state farms are 
set up. 


Third, in all capitalist countries, even the most advanced, 
there still exist survivals of medieval, semi-feudal 
exploitation of the neighboring small peasants by the big 
landowners as in the case of the /nst/eute (Tenant farmers. — 
Editor.) in Germany, the métayers in France, and the 
sharecroppers in the United States (not only Negroes, who, 
in the Southern States, are mostly exploited in this way, but 
sometimes whites too). In such cases it is incumbent on the 
proletarian state to grant the small peasants free use of the 
lands they formerly rented, since no other economic or 
technical basis exists, and it cannot be created at one 
stroke. 


The implements and stock of the big farms must be 
confiscated without fail and converted into state property, 
with the absolute condition that, after the requirements of 
the big state farms have been met, the neighboring small 
peasants may have the use of these implements gratis, in 


compliance with conditions drawn up by the proletarian 
state. 


In the period immediately following the proletarian 
revolution, it is absolutely necessary, not only to confiscate 
the estates of the big landowners at once, but also to deport 
or to intern them all as leaders of counter-revolution and 
ruthless oppressors of the entire rural population. However, 
with the consolidation of the proletarian power in the 
countryside as well as in the cities, systematic efforts should 
be made to employ (under the special control of highly 
reliable Communist workers) those forces within this class 
that possess valuable experience, know how, and organizing 
Skill, to build large-scale socialist agriculture. 


7) The victory of socialism over capitalism and the 
consolidation of socialism may be regarded as ensured only 
when the proletarian state power, having completely 
suppressed all resistance by the exploiters and assured itself 
complete subordination and stability, has reorganized the 
whole of industry on the lines of large-scale collective 
production and on a modern technical basis (founded on the 
electrification of the entire economy). This alone will enable 
the cities to render such radical assistance, technical and 
social, to the backward and scattered rural population as will 
create the material basis necessary to boost the productivity 
of agricultural and of farm labor in general, thereby 
encouraging the small farmers by the force of example and 
in their own interests to adopt large-scale, collective and 
mechanized agriculture. Although nominally recognized by 
all socialists, this indisputable theoretical truth is in fact 
distorted by the opportunism prevalent in the yellow Second 
International and among the leaders of the German and the 
British “Independents,” the French Longuetists, etc. This 
distortion consists in attention being directed towards the 
relatively remote, beautiful, and rosy future; attention is 


deflected from the immediate tasks of the difficult practical 
transition and approach to that future. In practice, it consists 
in preaching a compromise with the bourgeoisie and a “class 
truce,” i.e., complete betrayal of the proletariat, which is 
now waging a struggle amidst the unprecedented ruin and 
impoverishment created everywhere by the war, and amidst 
the unprecedented enrichment and arrogance of a handful 
of millionaires resulting from that war. 


It is in the countryside that a genuine possibility of a 
successful struggle for socialism demands, first, that all 
Communist parties should inculcate in the industrial 
proletariat a realization of the need to make sacrifices, and 
be prepared to make sacrifices so as to overthrow the 
bourgeoisie and consolidate proletarian power—since the 
dictatorship of the proletariat implies both the ability of the 
proletariat to organize and lead all the working and 
exploited people, and the vanguard’s ability to make the 
utmost sacrifices and to display the utmost heroism to that 
end; second, success demands that, as a result of the 
workers’ victory, the laboring and most exploited masses in 
the countryside achieve an immediate and considerable 
improvement in their conditions at the expense of the 
exploiters—for without that the industrial proletariat cannot 
get the support of the rural areas and, in particular, will be 
unable to ensure the supply of food for the cities. 


8) The enormous difficulty of organizing and training for the 
revolutionary struggle the masses of rural working people, 
whom capitalism has reduced to a_ state of great 
wretchedness, disunity and _ frequently semi-medieval 
dependence, makes it necessary for the Communist parties 
to devote special attention to the strike struggle in the rural 
districts, give greater support to mass strikes by the 
agricultural proletarians and semi-proletarians, and help 
develop the strike movement in every way. The experience 


of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and of 1917, now 
confirmed and extended by the experience of Germany and 
other advanced countries, shows that the growing mass 
strike struggle (into which, under certain conditions, the 
small peasants can and should also be drawn) is alone 
capable of rousing the countryside from its lethargy, 
awakening the class-consciousness of the exploited masses 
in the countryside, making them realize the need for class 
organization, and revealing to them in a vivid and practical 
manner the importance of their alliance with the urban 
workers. 


This Congress of the Communist International brands as 
traitors and renegades those socialists—to be found, 
unfortunately, not only in the yellow Second International, 
but also in the three very important European parties which 
have withdrawn from that International—who are not only 
capable of remaining indifferent to the strike struggle in the 
countryside, but even (like Karl Kautsky) of opposing it on 
the grounds that it threatens to reduce the output of articles 
of consumption. Neither programs nor the most solemn 
declarations are of any value whatever unless it is proved in 
practice, in deed, that the Communists and workers’ leaders 
are able to place above everything else in the world the 
development and the victory of the proletarian revolution, 
and to make the greatest sacrifices for it, for otherwise there 
is nO way out, no salvation from starvation, ruin, and new 
imperialist wars. 


In particular, it should be pointed out that the leaders of the 
old socialist movement and representatives of the “labor 
aristocracy”—who now often make verbal concessions to 
communism and even nominally side with it in order to 
preserve their prestige among the worker masses, which are 
rapidly becoming revolutionary—should be tested for their 
loyalty to the cause of the proletariat and their suitability for 


responsible positions in those spheres of work where the 
development of revolutionary consciousness and the 
revolutionary struggle is most marked, the resistance of the 
landowners and the bourgeoisie (the big peasants, the 
kulaks) most fierce, and the difference between the socialist 
compromiser and the communist revolutionary most 
striking. 


9) The Communist parties must exert every effort to begin, 
as speedily as possible, to set up Soviets of Deputies in the 
countryside, and in the first place Soviets of hired laborers 
and semi-proletarians. Only if they are linked up with the 
mass strike struggle and with the most oppressed class can 
the Soviets perform their functions, and become 
consolidated enough to influence (and later to incorporate) 
the small peasants. If, however, the strike struggle has not 
yet developed, and the agricultural proletariat is as yet 
incapable of strong organization owing both to the severe 
oppression by the landowners and the big peasants and to 
lack of Support from the industrial workers and their unions, 
then the formation of Soviets of Deputies in the rural areas 
will require lengthy preparation by means of the 
organization of communist cells, even if only small ones, 
intensified agitation—in which the demands of communism 
are enunciated in the simplest manner and illustrated by the 
most glaring examples of exploitation and oppression—and 
the arrangement of systematic visits of industrial workers to 
the rural districts, and so on. 


Notes 


1. In early June of 1920, Lenin drafted a set of theses which 
would serve as the basis for the official theses adopted 
by the Second Congress. Lenin’s draft theses are include 


in this edition. See table of contents.—Equals Publishing 
editors. 


2. Socialist-Revolutionaries (S.R.s)—the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (S.R.s) was the name by which a petty- 
bourgeois party in Russia was known. It came into being 
in late 1901 and early 1902 as a result of the merging of 
various Narodnik groups and circles, such as The Union 
of Socialist-Revolutionaries, the Party of Socialist- 
Revolutionaries, etc. The agrarian program of the 
Socialist-Revolutionaries envisaged the abolition of 
private ownership of the land, which was to be 
transferred to the village commune on the basis of the 
labor principle and equalitarian tenure, and also the 
development of co-operatives. The absence of class 
homogeneity in the peasantry was the reason of the 
political and ideological instability in the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party, and of its constant vacillation 
between the liberal bourgeoisie and the _ proletariat. 
Following the victory of the February bourgeois- 
democratic revolution of 1917, the  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries together with the Mensheviks and the 
Constitutional-Democrats, were the mainstay of the 
counter-revolutionary bourgeois-landlord Provisional 
Government, such leaders of the party as Kerensky, 
Avksentyev and Chernov becoming members of that 
government. The Socialist-Revolutionary Party 
discontinued its support of the peasants’ demand that 
landlord ownership of the land be abolished, on the 
contrary it came out for maintenance of that ownership, 
the S.R. members of the Provisional Government 
authorising punitive action against peasants who had 
seized land belonging to landlords.—LCW Vol. 9, p. 470- 
Jie 


3. Member of Prussian landowning nobility.2 


4. The reference is to the military-monarchist coup d’état, 
the so called Kapp putsch organised by the German 
reactionary militarists. It was headed by the monarchist 
landowner Kapp and Generals Ludendorff, Seeckt and 
Luttwitz. The conspirators prepared the coup with the 
connivance of the Social-Democratic government. On 
March 13, 1920, the mutinous generals moved troops 
against Berlin and, meeting with no resistance from the 
government, proclaimed a military dictatorship. The 
Germanworkers replied with a general strike. Under 
pressure from then proletariat, the Kapp government 
was overthrown on March 17, and the Social-Democrats 
again took power.—LCW Vol. 31, p. 551-52.¢ 


5. Longuetism—the Centrist trend within the French 
Socialist Party, headed by Jean Longuet. During the First 
World War of 1914-18, the Longuetists conducted a 
policy of conciliation with the social-chauvinists. They 
rejected the revolutionary struggle and came out for 
“defence of country” in the imperialist war. Lenin called 
them petty-bourgeois nationalists. After the victory of 
the October Socialist Revolution in Russia, the 
Longuetists called themselves supporters of the 
proletarian dictatorship, but in fact they remained 
opposed to it. In December 1920 the Longuetists, 
together with the avowed reformists, broke away from 
the Party and joined the so-called Two-and-a-Half 
International.—LCW Vol. 31, p. 5402 


6. Lenin is referring to the article by J. Marchlewski “The 
Agrarian Question and World Revolution” published in 
the journal The Communist International No. 12, July 20, 
1920. Lenin read the article before the issue appeared.© 


7. Here are the exact figures: the number of farms of five to 
ten hectares—652,798 (out of a total of 5,736,082), 


these employed 487,704 hired laborers of various kinds, 
while members of the farmers’ families 
(Familienangehorige) working on the farms numbered 
2,003,633. In Austria, according to the census of 1902, 
this group comprised 383,331 farms, of which 126,136 
employed hired labour; the hired laborers working on 
these farms numbered 146,044 and the working 
members of the farmers’ families 1,265,969. The total 
number of farms in Austria was 2,856,349.—Note by 
Lenine 


